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Journey from Jerusalem to Damascus. 


From Letters on Egypt, Edom and the 
Holy Land, by Lord Lindsay, a young Eng- 
lish nobleman, we take the following extract. 
The work is in the form of letters to his seph, an 
mother and other relatives, and furnishes proof | desolate and barren, but the prospect bright- | gathering-place, in every age of their history, 


of an amiable and religious cast of mind, be- 
traying frequently, however, an infusion of 
poetical fancy and enthusiasm in his religious 
feeling. His notices of scenes and objects in 
that interesting land are animated; and the 
allusions to the subjects of prophecy and 
their accomplishment, as displayed in the 
actual condition of the country, are striking 
and instructive. 


All things being ready, as aforesaid, we 
started,—five horses for ourselves, ten mules 
for the servants and baggage, three or four 
muleteers, and two black slaves of theirs. 
We were most fortunate in our muleteers, 
cheerful, active, willing fellows; we never 
had a moment’s trouble with them. One of 
them, distinguished by his green turban, was 
a Said or Shereef, i. e. a descendant of Ma- 
homet; the head muleteer had much of the 
appearance, and evidently aspired to the cha- 
racter, of Punch, and soon answered to his 
name, as the “ Snowballs” did to theirs, as if 
he had never been called by any other. We 
took no guard—for Palestine it is quite need- 
less, and, from what Mr. Moore said, and our 
own Arab experience, we judged it equally 
unnecessary for the regions east of the Jor- 
dan. Mr. Moore had one when he travelled 
there, but intended dispensing with it. on his 
next visit. The terror of Ibrahim Pasha is 
now the traveller’s safeguard throughout these 
regions, so difficult of access till within these 
two or three years. 

Every thing went to our satisfaction on this 
journey. We rode generally about eight or 
nine hours, or from thirty to forty miles a 
day, never exceeding a quick walk, the usual 
travelling pace; starting with the sun, halt- 
ing at mid-day for two or three hours during 
the heat, and then proceeding till sunset. The 
weather throughout was delightful, seldom 
excessively hot even at noon, while the morn- 
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dition of the peasants is most miserable: the 
whole country was teeming with the richest 
crops when we passed through it, but the 
enlightened government of Mahomed Ali pre- 
cludes their profiting by the bounty of nature, 
gleaners busy in the fields, as we drew nigh|and the conscription, as in Egypt, has so 
to Damascus. I preserved my health and | drained the villages of men, that more than 
spirits the whole time. One night excepted, | once, and in the most out of the way parts of 
we slept invariably in our tent, and never had | the country, none of the peasants would act 
a difference of opinion with the friends whee guides, for fear of being impressed for 
shared it; they were as anxious to see what | soldiers. 
After following the beautiful valley of Le- 
companions we found them. In fine, we saw | ban, (old Lebonah,) which we entered about 
more than we proposed at starting, yet arrived jeight hours and a half from Jerusalem, for 
at Damascus a day sooner than we calculated, | rather more than three hours, it expanded 
on leaving Jerusalem. , into a magnificent plain waving with corn— 
All Judea, except the hills of Hebron and | the parcel of ground, there can be no doubt, 
the vales immediately above Jerusalem, is| which Jacob gave to his son Joseph, and the 


ings, afternoons, and evenings, were delicious 
indeed. We followed the harvest the whole 
way; the corn was yellow at Nablous; we 
found reapers at work the day afterwards, and 
camels were bringing in the last crops, and 





ens as soon as you quit it, and Samaria and |of the clans of Isracl: we saw camels and 
Galilee still smile like the land of promise. | cattle wiading their way through the corn- 
The road from Jerusalein northwards is, at| fields far below us. ‘Turning up a valley to 
first, extremely ugly—hilly and stony. At/the west, between the hills of Gerizim and 
some distance to the left, as you leave the| Ebal, (on which the tribes stood in two divi- 
city, rises the hill of Samuele, supposed to be | sions, when the book of the law—the bless—_ 
the ancient Rama; that name, however, was | ings and cursi2s, and the astonishing prophe~’ 
given by Punch to some ruins on a hill to the cies of Moses,, were read to them by Joshas ‘ 
right, at two hours from Jerusalem. I can-|‘and all the. people cried Amen od ad 
not express to you my delight and surprise,|reached -Nut»lous, the ancient Sichew a 
when he uttered the word with the full intona- | Sychar, built’ at the foot and on the sdereee 
tion of his Arab lungs; it startled me like the | slope of Gier izim, and embowered ir , gsoves 
firing of a pistol ;—but the Arabs have, in| of the rich 2st verdure—figs, mulber ries, olives 
instances innumerable, retained the Scriptural |—one solit ary; palm tree toweTri0'g over them 
names of places,—and no wonder, for, both | and hedges: of the prickly pear, with its fan. 
by bluod and language, they are Hebrews. |tastic boughs and yellow blossoms guardin 
At three hours and a half from Jerusalem, |every plani ati on. rit was a sweet evenin g 
we encamped at Beer, or Beeri, as the Arabs | the thrushe s w ere singing merrily, and aa 
pronounced it—supposed to be Michmash, | thing smilec! ar ound us. Nablous was far too 
but is it not rather Beeroth? This is gene-| lovely for etitrai sce—we rode round the town 
rally, and I think with probability, considered | and encampi>d b eyond it under the olive trees. 
to be the place where the caravan halted, re-| A remnant of the Samaritans, about one hun- 
turning from Jerusalem, and Joseph and Mary | dred, still live there, and, at certain seasons 
missed our Saviour. ‘Two hours beyond it, | still go up and worship on Gerizim. _ 
next morning, and near the village Anabroot,| Two hours’ ride, the following mornin 
we entered on some of the loveliest scenery I| through mule-tracks over the rocks sons 
ever beheld, olive and fig gardens, vineyards | deep by the feet of centuries, took us ‘t Su- 
and corn fields, overspreading the valleys and | busta, the ancient Samaria, named by Herod 
terraced on the hills—alternating with waste|Sebaste, in honour of Augustus; this and 
ground overgrown with the beautiful prickly | Nablous (Neapolis) are singular instances of 
oak, and lovely wild flowers. One rocky vale | the Arabs having adopted the Greek and 
struck us as particularly beautiful. We were forgotten the original Hebrew names. Sama. 








in the neighbourhood of Bethel ;—I anxiously | ria stood on an oval hill, stretching cast and 
enquired for it of the Arabs, but in vain ;—I | west, and separated from the hills that encircle 
did not then remember the prophecy, “ Seek | it by a very deep valley. The miserable mo- 
not Bethel,—Bethel shall come to naught!” | dern village is chiefly built of the remains of 
In fact, not a trace, not even a tradition, | the ancient city. Our guide, a regular village 
remains of its existence. antiquary, led us first along the southern side 
I took notes of all the distances on this|of the hill, planted with olives and fie trees 
journey, and of all the villages we passed ;| through and alongside of the remains of a 
few figure in the maps comparatively with the | handsome colonnade, Herod’s work, probably 
hundreds that exist in Palestine. They are| running east and west; near the town the 
not, however, thickly inhabited, and the con-| pillars are. mostly overthrown; some have 
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rolled off the terrace on which they stood,—|land. We encamped that night in an olive 


others are scarcely perceptible above ground ; 
numbers, however, at the west end, retain 
their upright position, though without their 
capitals. The colonnade ends, at the ex- 
tremity of the hill, in an open space between 
two mounds of ruins overgrown with grass— 
the ancient gate, according to our village 
oracle, of Samaria, and the two forts that de- 
fended it. We returned by the north side of 
the hill, for the most part through fig, as on 
the seuthern through olive trees; there are 
the remains of many fine pillars in a grove of 
fig trees on the highest of the broad terraces 
into which the hill has been cut: and in the 
plain below are several more, forming two 
sides of a quadrangle. I have seldom been 
so forcibly struck with the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy as when walking over the hill of Sa- 
maria. An old ruined church, of barbarous, 
but richly ornamented architectures, hangs 
picturesquely on the edge of the hill below 
the modern village. 

Beyond Samaria, we struck across the 
country towards Mount Carmel, by a route 
undescribed, so far as I am aware, by any 
traveller. We soon lost our way, but that 
was of little consequence, for the country is 
full of villages, well cultivated, and quite 
beautiful. We halted at noon in a grove of 
noble olives, swarming with little green leaf- 
hoppers—if I may call them so—shaped like 
frogs—the merriest little beings imaginable. 
You will find the village Sili on the map, not 
so Cufr Ai, nor Ellar, which crowns the 
highest hill between Sili and Zeita—a village 
on the great road between Acre and Ramla, 
and which we passed a little to the south the 
following morning. Six other villages, one 
of them named Baca, saluted us from the 
hills, as we descended from Ellar. We pro- 
ceeded along a beautiful and very extensive 
plain, the prolongation, I take it, of the Vale 


grove near the village Yajour; a wolf came 
down to reconnoitre us as we were resting 
under the hill, but ran off when Clarke went 
after him with his gun. 

Grand was the roar of the surf, as we rode 
up to the gates of Caypha next morning— 
that miserable hole! We sent on our baggage 
to Acre, and turned westwards towards the 
Carmelite convent built about half way up the 
loftiest ridge of Mount Carmel—to which, 
indeed, correctly speaking, the name ought 
to be restricted; it here descends in an almost 
perpendicular slope to the sea. ‘The top and 
sides are covered with shrubs and flowers, 
but quite bare of trees; a few olives flourish 
at its foot, and on the lowest slope, as if try- 
ing to get up and invalidate the prophecy. 
The “excellency of Carmel” is indeed de- 
parted. 

Crossing the triangular plain formed by 
the mountain and the southwest horn of the bay 
of Acre, we ascended to the convent by a very 
steep path, partly protected by a parapet. I[t 
is certainly the handsomest convent I have 
seen in Palestine,—three stories high,—nine 
windows towards Acre, and thirteen towards 
the Mediterranean; the fathers have been 
rebuilding it for eleven years, and it is not 
yet finished, though quite habitable. Two 
monks only were there, but nothing could 
exceed the cordiality of our reception, and 
pressing were their entreaties that we should 
stay four, three, two, or at least one day with 
them. After coffee, they showed us their 
lions ;—think what a pleasant surprise it was, 
when, opening a side-door, they ushered us 
into a suite of no less than five small apart- 
ments, fitted up for visiters in the European 
style, and with European furniture, neatness 
itself, —window-curiains, tables, reed-bottom- 
ed and arm-chairs, beds with curtains and 
gilt corner tops, (one room with a double bed, 


of Sharon ;—the scenery reminded Clarke of|for a gentleman and lady,) basins, looking- 


Kent. 
the soil, or the beauty of its produce—even 
of the thistles, with which every fallow and 
uncultivated field was overgrown, of the deep- 
est blue and most luxuriant growth, often 
overtopping my head on horseback ; dear old 
Scotland can boast of none so beautiful. 

Presently leaving the plain, we rode for 
two hours through a range of sloping hills 
covered with beautiful valonidis or evergreen 
oaks—regular English park scenery; then, 
the trees ceasing, through a continued ex- 
panse of sloping downs, till we reached the 
southern prolongations of Carmel, and the 
banks of “that ancient river, the river Ki- 
shon ;” henceforward, the hills on both sides 
were again covered with valonidis and prickly 
oaks. The road ran close under Mount 
Carmel, along the banks of the Kishon,—a 
rocky path, winding through oleanders in 
full bloom, reeds, and wild flowers of every 
hue—the birds singing sweetly—and wood- 
pigeons cooing,—and the temperature as 
fresh and mild as May in England. 


Nothing could exceed the richness of| glasses, &c. &c., and such a lovely sea view 


from the windows; these were all at our service, 
they said, for as long as we should like to 
stay there. 
theoretically some of the convents on Mount 
Lebanon,) I would sooner take up my quar- 
ters in for a month or two of repose and study. 

The church, not yet finished, is built over 
the cave in which Elijah is said to have dwelt, 





had lost all its beauty, and the Belus, of about 
the same breadth, was equally uninteresting. 
Acre looks nobly from a distance, but within 
its walls is wretched—houses in ruins, and 
broken arches in every direction—reminis- 
ceaces of Ibrahim Pasha. We could hardly 
believe we had arrived at the convent, when 
our guides led us into the court of a large 
ruinous building like a khan; the monks were 
as churlish as those of Mount Carmel were 
courteous, and the rooms they most ungra- 
ciously offered us swarmed so with fleas, that 
we reloaded the mules, and, walking back to 
the beach, encamped in peace and freedom, 
on a grassy plot, almost alive with grasshop- 
pers, harmless little beings! I never was so 
struck with the trath of Pope’s beautiful line 
—‘ the green myriads of the peopled grass.” 
And such a sunset! we should have lost it 
within the walls of the convent. Ibrahim 
Pasha! Ibrahim Pasha!—Why not a sigh 
for the olden day, when the standard of Eng- 
land streamed from St. George’s Mount, and 
the chivalry of Richard encamped around it, 
and the young knights stood and listened to 
Blondel’s lay ; but he that was to win on the 
morrow the honoured name of D’Acre sat 
apart from his companions, watching the sun 
setting in the far west, where dwelt the lady 
of his love—his casque lying on the grass, 
and his steed feeding beside him. 

The sixteenth of May, we passed from the 
plain of Acre, through the beautiful vale of 
Bellin, or Abilin, into the rich and fertile 
plain of Zebulon; and thence ascended, 
through a vale of olives, to Sepphoury, the 
representative of Sepphoris, the ancient capi- 
tal of Galilee. A few broken columns, sar- 
cophagi, and excavated tombs, are its only 
remains of Jewish, and an old Gothic church 
with handsome arches, of Christian magnifi- 
cence. 

In about an hour and a quarter beyond 
Sepphoury, we reached the loftiest ridge be- 
tween the plain of Esdraelon and the sea; the 
view on every side was superb—in front of us 
stretched the magnificent plain of Esdraelon, 


Indeed I know no place, (except | or Jezreel, so interesting in the annals of his- 


tory past—and to come, for there, according 
to the Apocalypse, will be fought the last 
great battle of Megiddon; Mount Tabor was 
full in view; the snowy peaks of Mount Her- 
mon rose in the distance, and at our feet lay 


but again I must ask, where is the proof of| Nazareth, embedded in its little vale like the 


this? In a side-chapel they showed us a beau- 
tiful wooden statue of Elijah killing one of 
the prophets of Baal. The view of the Medi- 
terranean from the roof of the convent, a 
boundless expanse, but unrelieved by a single 
sail, was very grand, but fatiguing from its 
uniformity ; to the S. and 8. F. lie Acre and 
its noble bay; to the S. we saw Castel Pelle- 
grino, illustrious in the old crusading day, 
and Tortosa; immediately below us, on the 
edge of the bay, they pointed to a few ruined 
walls—the faint traces of Porphyrion, so 
named from the ancient purple dye of Tyre. 
Acre is four hours distant from Carmel ; 


We had already caught a glimpse of the| we rode thither along the beach, frequently 
Great Plain of Esdraelon to the east, and| over wrecks of vessels of considerable size, 
presently emerged into that of Acre on the|almost buried in the sand. We forded the 
north, a magnificent expanse of the richest|Kishon in about half a dozen steps; here it 


infant Saviour in his mother’s arms. 

But the vale of Nazareth has no preten- 
sions to the beauty ascribed to it by travel- 
lers; its hills are barren and uncultivated, 
and the grove of fig trees we passed through 
descending to the village was very scanty. 
We were hospitably received by the superior 
of the Spanish convent, who gave us a very 
tolerable apartment, with a portentous crack, 
however, across the roof, the effect of the 
great earthquake of the fisst of January ; 
have you ever heard of it in England? They 
had excellent rooms for visiters, but the wing 
of the house in which they were situated has 
been completely ruined. Only six persons 
were killed in Nazareth, and but few houses 
were injured. 

The church is very handsome, but inferior 
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to those at Bethlehem and Jerusalem ; it con-|Dr. Mac Lennan and I discovered a very ting the surface of the globe, and preparing it 


tains two organs, one of them a very fine in- 
strument. The church is built over a grotto, 
said to be part of the Virgin Mary’s house, 
and the scene of the Annunciation. 

Clarke and I visited the steep rock near 
the Maronite church, from which his father 
imagined the Jews wished to cast our Saviour ; 
it may very possibly have been the spot; the 
rock is still twenty-five or thirty feet in height, 
and so much rubbish has accumulated at the 
bottom that it may have been fifty or sixty— 
eighteen hundred years ago. If I recollect 
right, one might now jump down the Tarpeian 
rock at Rome without much risk of broken 
limbs. 

Every scene of our Saviour’s life at Naza- 
reth is marked by chapels and churches; 
there is a well, however, named after the 
Virgin, to the east of the city, which we 
gazed at with extreme interest; it still sup- 
plies Nazareth with water, and thither, with- 
out a doubt, came the virgin mother anc her 
Saviour Son, day after day, to draw water,—| 
as we saw the daughters of Nazareth coming 
while we stopped our horses to drink of it. 

From Nazareth, sending on Missirie, with 
the baggage, direct to Mount Tabor, we rode 
over the hills to Kenna, the ancient Cana of 
Galilee, passing Reni, a village on the left, 
utterly destroyed by the earthquake. Cana} 
rises on a gentle elevation, facing the south- 
west. We stopped at a fountain of excellent 
water, flowing beneath the village through 


large and deep fosse at the west end of the 
hill, with part of a wall of very considerable 
height still standing. Clarke found his way 


as a residence for man. 
Dr. Grant divides these animalcules into 
two large classes—the wheel animalcules, or 


there by himself, but had much more diffi-|rotifere, and the more simple polygastric 


culty in extricating himself from the maze of 
ruins; he encountered four deep fosses at 
four points where he attempted to egress, and 
almost thought himself bewitched. We met 
with arches, vaults, and excavations in every 
direction, all overgrown with thick grass and 
trees; the soil is excessively rich. Of com- 
paratively modern buildings, we saw a rude 
chapel near the castle, dedicated to the Trans- 
figuration, with three altars, answering to the 
proposed three tabernacles :—that the Trans- 
figuration took place on Mount ‘Tabor, is, 
however, quite a gratuitous supposition. 


Professor Grant on the Infusoria. 


Dr. Grant entertained the visiters this | 
evening at the Royal institution, with a short | 
account of the recent researches into the na- 
ture of the infusoria. He explained the im- 
port of the same by stating that the attention 
of philosophers was first directed to them as 
a product of putrescent infusions. The mi- 
croscopic investigations of Liewenhoeck had 
thrown great light on the anatomical struc- 
ture of these animalcules; and successive 
entomologists, but pre-eminently Ehrenberg, 
had made us acquainted with the almost uni- 
versal presence of these creatures in nature. 





delicious groves of figs and pomegranates— | They were shown to be necessary inmates of 
the source, doubtless, of the very waier that |all fluids; rivers and the profound ocean de- 


was made wine. 


rived colour from them. The persons of men 


From Cana we struck into a narrow but|and the bodies of all animals were menage. 


most lovely vale, wooded chiefly with valo- 
nidis and prickly oaks, and carpeted with the 
most luxuriant grass and wild flowers, espe- 
cially a flower resembling the holyoak, which 
at this season adorns every field in Palestine. 
The vale ended in a small plain, nearly trian- 
gular, formed by the meeting of several val- 
leys, and covered with corn—the only culti- 
vated spot we saw during the whole ride. 
Turning to the right, in the direction of 
Mount Tabor, we presently caught a glimpse 
of the tent, and the union-jack hoisted on a 
tree as a signal. Missirie had selected a 
charming spot, about ten minutes up the 
mountain, commanding a splendid view over 
Galilee towards Nazareth and Saffet. Our 
guide from Nazareth, a benevolent looking 
gray-bearded Christian, pointed out several 
spots sanctified by monkish tradition, visible 
from this elevation,—the mountain of the 
Beatitudes, the place where the five thousand 
were fed, &c. 

After resting awhile, we started for the 
top in time to see the sun set beyond the 
Mediterranean, a most magnificent spectacle. 
The mountain being entirely covered with 
thick woods, and nearly level at the summit, 
we had some difficulty in discovering its 
highest point; onco attained, the prospect 
north, south, east, and west, was almost 
boundless. The summit is covered with very 
ena oa ae town and fortress 
menti y Josephus. The wall, too, that 
he built there in forty days, is still traceable. 


ries for their entertainment. They had heen 
found in the deepest mines yet penetrated, 
though totally removed from the influence of 
the sun’s rays. They had been found (said 
the doctor) in dried mud, in a siate of sus- 
pended animation, and constituted a large 
portion of the clouds of dust which are trans- 
ported by the winds over the. earth’s surface. 
Thus dry and torpid, and strewn over the 
ground, by returning moisture they are re- 
stored to a state of active function. They are 
to be met with in all parts of the world, and 
their locality is not regulated by any distri- 
butory laws. They subsist in a state of hyber- 
nation within the arctic circle, and there are 
five or six hundred species of them existing 
in the sands of the African desert. The sili- 
eated kinds remain unscathed, even in sul- 
phuric and muriatic acids. The imperfection 
of our present knowledge regarding them, 
prevents our forming an accurate classifica- 
tion of them; but Dr. Grant considers the 
lines of their organization, as drawn from 
east to west, more homogeneous than any 
that can be drawn from north to south. The 
débris of these animalcules constitutes an im- 
mense portion of the stratified rocks. The 
masses of flint found in the beds of the earth, 
are but agglomerations of defunct silicious 
infusoria, and the immense hills of chalk are 
supposed to be merely the exuyi of similar 
animalcules. There can be no doubt, accord- 
iig to the lecturer, that these minute monads 
have been the architects employed in modify- 


monads. The wheel infusoria are of compli- 
cate structure. ‘They are supplied with ceso- 
phageal ganglia, and with organs of respira- 
tion, digestion, &c., rivalling in complexity 
and completeness a much higher grade of the 
animal kingdom. On this occasion he con- 
fined his attention chiefly to the polygastrica. 
Lamarque and one or two other naturalists 
thought that these animals were nourished 
by endosmosis, and that their movements 
were automatous, and not spontaneous; but 
the more accurate observations of Liewen- 
hoeck, Spallanzani, Goets, Walp, Deicken, 
and Ehrenberg, have shown that they pos- 
sess not only an alimentary canal varying in 


| direction, but a masticatory apparatus. Ehren- 


be: g’s ingenious and elegant devices have con- 
stituted the most successful means of develop- 
ing the structure of the polygastrica. ‘Their 


| immersion in coloured but innocuous infusions 


has pointed out the existence of a plurality of 
digestive pouches, whence their designation 
is derived. Many of these monads are of the 
most voracious character, and devour whole 
hecatombs of the inferior species. The doc- 
tor demonstrated the structure of these crea- 
tures by a profusion of drawings and diagrams, 
in which the outward form, internal splanch- 
nology, and mode of propagation, were most 
satisfactorily illustrated ; such as of the monus 
crepuscula, the valora globator, &c., of which 
it would be impossible to give an adequate 
idea in letterpress. Thousands of species are 
parasites of the conferbe, polevacee, Xc. ; 
whilst others, as has been said, are antovo- 
rans. But nothing connected with these ani- 
malcules is more astonishing than their pro- 
pagatory powers. Their mode of generating 
is of two kinds, oviparous and fasciparous ; 
and in many species both modes of propaga- 
tion are in active operation. In numerous 
instances these morads spontaneously divide 
themselves into two, others into four seg- 
ments, each of which is as perfect a being as 
the parent, It is knuwn that several of the 
species r,ropagate by this means at the rate of 
124 millions in five hours. But such as pro- 
paga.te in both fashions are calculated to pro- 
duce, in; forty-eight hours, 120 millions of 
billions ; or in other terms, one of these liv~ 
ing speeks-which a strong microscope alone 
can render visible to the human eye, can, Im 
forty-eight hours, magnifv or multiply ise” 
toa dimension of two cubic feet-—a stupendous 
example of vital energy to which any thin 
visible in the higher animals is indeed feeble. 
in comparison. These monads agglomerate 
together into immense communities which 
exhibit various forms of contour—~ lobula 
oblong, or circular; and the mailes ry 
a of 
many of these defunct nations rema; 
at this day in’ the sha vader 
pe of masses of flint. A 


new view of the nature of the ponipherous 


classes of animals had recent! 
i y been promul. 
gated ina memoir read before the fodiuas 


of France, in which it is contended th 
* at th 
surfaces of the Sponge are covered with = 
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numerable distinct and independent monads. | and unprofessional scribe could, to assist him 
This theory Dr. Grant thought exceedingly | in preparing his cause for a hearing. 

probable.— Medical Gazette. “ Most of the witnesses, as might well be 

ee supposed, being very old, and scattered about 

sea, Pd the country, it was a matter of no small diffi- 

Anecdote of General Scott. culty to secure the attendance of all of them 

The following interesting narrative is con- at any one term of the court. Owing to 

tained in a letter from J. G. Birney, published their non-attendance, the cause was continued 

in the Emancipator : several terms. A short time before the court 

was to be held, Frank would go to his master, 


a In my last, you will remember, I told yOu, and a conversation of this kind would take 
that in coming to Boston I fell in with Gen. | lace: 


Scott, who was on his way to Maine—that|" «« Master, I come to ask leave to go and 
he had given me a pleasant history of the | serve my subpcenas.’ 

emancipation of a large number of slaves in| « «Certainly, Frank, you can go, if you 
Virginia—and that I made something like a) think it’s time. With so much at stake for 
promise to tell it you. Before doing so, how- | yourself and others, Frank, you ought to be 
ever, let me say—judging from this interview, diligent to secure the attendance of your wit- 
in connection with his public life—he is among 


2 | nesses.’ 
the most interesting men with whom it has) «+] may stand in need of a little money, 


been my fortune, at any time, to meet. His / sir, to pay ferriages and other expenses occa- 
views are large—comprehensive—such as are | sionally.’ 

found only in a statesman of a sup2rior order.| «« "rue, Frank, you may; and here are 
He hears patiently—impartially ; answers five dollars fur you. But how are you going ”” 
without haste, and apparently without preju-| «« 4 fyot, sir.’ 

dice. When, in the course of our conversa-| «* Would it not be better, Frank, to take 
tion, I saw that he rightly understood the}, horse? You will be able to do your busi- 
influence of the religious principle in men— |ness, and get back quicker. ‘There’s Roger 
that he had clear perceptions of justice—of | —take him; and as he must be fed, too, Frank, 


right, as rules of action, binding, as well on|here’s as much more money, as will pay his 
governments as on individuals, and heard | charges,’ 


from him that, in discharging his late delicate| «« Thank’ee master.’ (Exit Frank.) 
and critical official duties along our Northern; « At Jast, however, all the witnesses were 
frontier, he had appealed to his fellow citizens | forthcoming—were examined—old Hannah 
throzgh these great principles—the secret of | was proved never to have been a slave ‘ac- 
his eminent success was fully revealed. ‘cording to law,’ and, as ‘partus sequitur 
* When the General was a lad, there was ventrem,’ all her offspring were declared free. 
yet living—almost centenarian—an Indian| Frank came home from the scene of triumph, 
woman, called Hannah, reputed a slave.|and announced his success to Mr. Scott. 
Hannah had been unusually prolific in early; ‘“* Well, master, we gained our cause.’ 
life, and her descendants—all held as slaves; ‘*H=ve you, Frank? well, I have no doubt 
—were now numbered by the hundred. More | justice has been done. But what are such of 
than thirty of them were held by Mr. Scott,| you as are with me going to do with your- 
the General’s brother. The manner in which | selves ?” 
they came into his hands was not mentioned.| “ «Why, master, as for us, we can’t leave 
It began to be whispered about in the neigh- | you.’ 
bourhood, that Hannah’s posterity was unlaw-| “‘ But I cannot afford to pay you the wages 
fully held in bondage—as she, instead of) you will expect, Frank.’ 
having been made a slave under the Virginia) ‘** Why, as to that, sir, there won’t be 
Jaw, which authorized the enslaving of hostile) much in the way. We have thought—take 
Indian captives, had only ‘ taken up,’ (to use| us all together, little and big, old and young 
a slave phrase for marriage,) with a slave,|—we would be worth to you what we have 
with whom she lived as a wife—remaining on | been used to receive all along.’ 
the same plantation, and—for the permission| “* But, Frank, that will never do. I can’t 
to do so—performing servile work. The agree to that. You must have something for 
establishment of this fact was all that the| your work. I must pay you wages; at least 
courts of the state required for the liberation | [ll try it for a while.’ 
of al! her descendants. | “ Mr. Scott accordingly made an estimate 
“ A suit was instituted by the slaves con-|of what he ought to pay them, ranging from 
cerned, for their freedom, and the necessary | one to six dollars a month. ‘These emanci- 
counsel employed. The chief out-door ma-|pated slaves remained with him from that 
nagement—such as finding the known wit- time to his death, which took place a.short 
nesses—searching out others—serving the time since, except when seeing one, who by 
subpoenas, &c. &c. devolved on Frank, an his industry and enterprise, he thought could 
active, intelligent and faithful servant, of the |do better for himself—such a one he would 
number held by Mr. Scott. The General—| advise to seek other employment. 
as all the boys in the South used, in such) “ It was only in this way that any left him. 
cases, to feel twenty or thirty years ago— | Since the death of his brother, Gen. Scott had 
became ere interested for Frank and his understood they were seeking places in the 
co-plaintifis. He would make the proper me-| neighbourhood; which, he supposed, they 
moranda for him on paper, fill up his blank | would easily obtain, because of the good cha- 
subpeenas, and do for him all that a young! racter they always bore.” 


From the United States Gazette. 
JULIUS R. FRIEDLANDER, 


Late Principal of the Philadelphia Institution 
for the Blind. 


Shortly after the death of J. R. Friedlan- 
der, the students of the Institution for the 
Blind assembled, and resolved that an obitu- 
ary should be prepared for their friend and 
benefactor, and the task was devolved upon 
Henry J. Gray, of Virginia, one of the blind, 
a lad in his fifteenth year. We have already 
had cecasion to notice the poetic composition, 
and the musical writings of this wonderful 
youth ; we now invite attention to his notice 
of his beloved teacher. We copy it from the 
Student’s Magazine, published in the Insti- 
tute, and printed with raised letters for the 
blind. 

“There is a delight, an inexpressible plea- 
sure in hope, when the mind looks forward to 
futurity’s golden hours with an eye of joy; 
but there is a deep and awful gloom cast over 
the soul, when we reflect upon the past with 
sad and melancholy regret. There is a charm 
in the calm summer evening, when the last 
ray of the setting sun paints the horizon— 
when the warblers of the groves seek some 
breezy height to sing their farewell songs to 
departing day; and there is a charm to the 
eye when the blue vault of heaven is bespan- 
gled with myriads of twinkling stars. But 
when the irreligious man is in the twilight of 
life, and the shades of that evening gather 
thick and heavy around him—when he is just 
on the confines of an eternal world, unknown, 
untrodden by living man, there is a fear, a 
horror, a feeling, which he alone knows. But 
to the Christian, whose evening of life is un- 
clouded and undimmed by crime, there is a 
vliss, though pain, in dying; and the con- 
sciousness of well spent days gone by makes 
his dying pillow easy. Thus it was with our 
friend and tutor, Julius R. Friedlander, whose 
memory will ever be cherished by us, and 
whose name, in after years, will shine with 
undimmed brightness and lustre in the his- 
tory of benevolent institutions. The orator, 
the statesman, and the hero, all seek for 
fame ; but on the names of those whom blind 
ambition has Jed through seas of blood there 
is left an indelible stigma, a tarnish which 
time can never wear away. Not so with our 
much lamented friend. 

“ Six years have not yet elapsed since this 
good man, influenced by the most humane and 
noble feelings that ever warmed and animated 
the bosom of man, bade his kindred and ‘his 
own, his native land’ adieu, and sought a 
home in this, a land of strangers—not in pur- 
suit of fame, not in pursuit of honours, not in 
pursuit of wealth; but in pursuit of the more 
laudable and praiseworthy object—the alle- 
viation of the afflictions of the unfortunate 
blind—the alleviation of our afflictions—we, 
whose brows misfortune with her cruel hand 
has marked with sadness and with sorrow. It 
was alone to pluck the thorns from the blind 
man’s dark and rugged path through life that 
he sought our shores—and by his long and 
unwearied exertions, the dark gloom which 
once surrounded us has been dispelled, and 
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‘tind, that generous heart has ceased to beat ;| lemn impression that it made upon my mind 
this feeble pulse has sunk to sleep, his mild| 1 was led to pray for mercy; which mercy I 


THE FRIEND. 


predecessors, who trampled upon the glory of 
this world, counting all as dross and dung, in 
comparison of the smiles of the Lord's coun- 
tenance, and being clothed with the beautiful 
garment of his salvation. Oh, how was the 
choicest vine planted, made to spread, and 
mightily to prosper, through great suffering 
and persecution, in that city in early times; 
sufficiently, one would think, to have deeply 
established the permanency thereof, and to 
have recommended its superior dignity and 


‘the bright mantle of education partly thrown | circumstance, I was convinced of the reality 
afound us. But, alas! he is no more! That] of another world’s existence; and by the so- 






and gentle voice has hushed, and his bright-| found at the toot of the cross, and now feel the 
beaming eyes are closed in death; but there| Holy Spirit preparing my soul to enter those 
is left no crime, no unmanly action, to cast aj eternal and invisible regions—the world of 
shade over his name. He is gone; yet ‘all| spirits. My sister, from the night that she 
that’s bright must fade, the brightest still the| saw the spirit of her husband, and before she 
fleetest.? The fairest flower of the garden is| received any intelligence of his death, went 
too often the first:to be plucked by the rude| into mourning for him, nor could my father 
hand of the destroyer. He is gone; our friend | prevent it by any argument. He endeavoured | excellency to many generations ! May ‘not 
is gone, and gone for ever. ‘Though his|to persuade us we were all deluded and de- | the language of the Apostle to the Galatians 
corpse lies low with the dead, a tenant of the| ceived, yet acknowledged that the testimony | be justly applied to them? ‘O, foolish Gala- 
silent tomb, his pure soul has winged its way| which the child gave staggered him; but|tians, who hath bewitched you, that you 
to that bright land of bliss, the hallowed home| when the letter arrived from the Colonel of) should not obey the truth, before whose eyes 
of God.” the regiment, with the awful tidings of our|Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth 
== brother’s death, he was struck dumb, so to|crucified among you? Are ye so aaa 
a speak, and had nothing more to say. My two| having begun in the spirit, are ye now made 
Appearance of a departed Spirit. cents are yet living, a can tentify 4 the | perfect by the flesh?” ” 

At the conference of Wesleyan ministers| truth of this account; besides which at least} What great need has the church of such 
held in Sheffield in the year 1817, Thomas) one hundred persons can prove our mention-| living members, not only ministers who have 
Savage, one of the young preachers who was} jng the hour the spirit appeared, several weeks | got their religion in the school of Christ in 
received into full connection, gave the follow-| before we received the melancholy letter, and| their own hearts, but quickened elders and 
ing account of the appearance of the departed | that the letter mentioned the night and the | overseers, whose,eyes are not dim, nor their 
spirit of his brother-in-law. After a very| hour as the same in which we beheld his| spiritual sensation blunted, by the love and 
appropriate introduction, in which the gentle-| spirit.”—Episcopal Recorder. friendships of this world; but who are quick 
man asserted that the “ solemn fact,” which ai of discernment in the Lord’s fear, and more 
he was about to relate, “ was the first grand re: s . jeoncerned for the honour of God, and the 
means of leading his mind to think seriously For “The Friend.” | exaltation of his cause and testimonies, than 
of the solemn realities of death, judgment, JOHN GRIFFITH. for any thing else in this world. May the 
and eternity, he proceeded as follows :— Very few Friends who have left accounts| Lord in his mercy turn his hand upon us and 

‘A sister being married to a gentleman in| of their labours in the cause of Christ, show| purely take away “the dross and tin,” and 
the army, received intelligence that the regi-| more interest in their own religious society | the “vail of the covering,” which is spread 
ment to which he belonged had orders for one| and the faith which it has always held forth| over the faces of many, that through the 
of the Spanish Isles in the Mediterranean. | to the world, than John Griffith. He was a’ restoring virtue of the eyesalve of the king- 
One night about ten o’clock, sixteen years| genuine Quaker, deeply imbued with Divine | 


; dom they may not only have a true sight of 
since, in the town of Doncaster, in Yorkshire, | love, which, while it enlarged his heart with | themselves, but of the real state of the church, 















England, as his wife, his child, an elder sister, | fervent desire for the universal spread of the 


and what their Lord would require of them to 


and myself, were sitting in a back room—the| Messiah’s kingdom, kept alive a deep and | do, so that the name of ‘ reprobate silver,” 
shutters were closed, barred, and bolted, and} most affectionate solicitude for his own people, | might no longer be applicable to them, nor to 
yard door locked—suddenly a light shone/| that the glory with which they were crowned | the society to which they belong. 

through the window, and illuminated the room| in the beginning might not be permitted to| John Griffith embraced the views of the 
in which we were sitting :—we looked—start- | fade away, nor the purposes of the Almighty | Society respecting the practical efficacy of 
ed—and beheld the spirit of a departed bro-| concerning them be frustrated. He entered | faith. He was not a speculative professor of 
ther—his eye was fixed on his wife and child| into a lively feeling of the states of meet-|the doctrines of Christ—his faith did not 
alternately—he waved his hand—smiled—| ings where he travelled, and was thereby qua-| consist in belief only of those sacred truths 
continued about half a minute—and then va-|lified as a truly baptised minister of Christ,|set forth in the Holy Scriptures; it was a 
nished from our sight. The moment before|to visit the seed under suffering, and to be ‘faith which sprang from the power and virtue 
the spirit disappeared, my sister cried, “ He’s| instrumental in the Divine hand, in raising it! of an endless life, the spirit of Him who is 
dead, he’s dead,” and fainted away. Her little| into dominion in their religious assemblies. | the resurrection and the life. ‘This was its 
boy ran toward the apparition, and wept be-| Notwithstanding he was often eminently | origin, and this was its object, whereon he de- 
cause it would not stay. A short time after| equipped for open service, he also knew how | pended, and whence the soul derives strength 
this, we received a letter from the Colonel of | to abide with his Lord when imprisoned and | to understand, and to do the wil! of our Hea- 


the regiment, sealed with a black seal—the| borne down as a cart with sheaves, and to 
dark emblem of death—bearing the doleful| wait as with his mouth in the dust, till he 
but expected news, that, on such a night,/ saw fit to arise and break the bars asunder, 
answering to the same on which we saw his| proclaim liberty to his oppressed soul, and 
spirit, my brother-in-law was found weltering| give him the word of life to declare to the 
in his blood, having been murdered by the] people. 
Spaniards when returning from the mess-| On visiting Bristol, in England, he says, 
room: the spark of life was not quite extinct |‘ We attended three meetings there; the two 
when he was found, and the last wish which/| first were held in painful distressing silence, 
he was heard to breathe was that he might/ and the last also, except a few words near 
see his wife and child once again; which was| the breaking up of the meeting. ‘This was 
granted him, in the island of Minorca, in that| the first of my visiting that city, and a time 
same hour his spirit appeared to his wife, his| not easily to be forgotten by me. It was 
child, an elder sister and myself. indeed a season of sore mourning and lamen- 
“ Before this event, though a boy of nine| tation, in q sense of their great declension. 
years only, I was a complete atheist, having | But very little to be seen or felt of that plain- 
been taught by my father to disbelieve every | ness, pure simplicity, humility, and contempl 
thing except what I saw; but by this solemn| of the world, so conspicuous in their worthy 








venly Father. 

“T had a large meeting at Coltis, where,” 
he says, “I was favoured with great openness 
upon the nature of true faith, and that it must 
be evidenced by good works; for faith, when 

ek an assent or consent of the mind to prin- 
ciples of religion true in themselves, being 
alone is dead, as a body is without the spirit. 
The power of truth had great dominion. The 
next day I had a meeting at Swarthmore, 
where also I was led to speak largely of faith 
—historical faith—implicit faith, and to set 
forth the nature of that faith, which was once 
delivered to the saints; being their victory 
over the wor!d, and all the corruptions thereof. 
It works by love to the purifying of the heart, 
and when the heart is made pure, we can 
thereby see God. ‘ Blessed are the pure in 
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heart,’ said Christ, ‘ for they shall see God.’ 
And his Apostle said, ‘ By faith we come to 
see him that is invisible.’ It is plain from 
the Holy Scripture, that it proceeds from a 
Divine principle in man, for it is the evidence 
of things not seen, and the substance of things 
hoped for. No man can possibly please God 
without it. O that mankind would carefully 
examine themselves, whether or no they be 
in this faith. If they be in it they cannot be 
strangers to Christ, inwardly revealed; for 
he dwells in the hearts of truce believers by 
faith, his kingdom being within, where all 
his laws and ordinances are discovered, clear- 
ly understood, and willingly obeyed. No 
complaint when this faith is received and 
held in a pure conscience, of hard things be- 
ing required, or his commandments being 
grievous; but a soul endued with this power- 
ful principle, can say with sincerity, the 
Lord’s ‘ ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
his paths are paths of peace.’ ” 

The following description of the condition 
of the Society in his day, and his views of the 
designs of the Head of the Church respecting 
it, may be read with admonition and instruc- 
tion at the present time. 

| 


“Ts not the great design of the Almighty 
obvious, in gathering us as a people into his 
fold, to sit under his teachings, and consequent- 
ly under his glorious manifestation, showering 
upon us great plenty of rain from above, and 
heavenly dew as upon Hermon’s hills, that we 
might be as the garden of the Lord, full of 
fruitful plants and fragrant flowers, sending 
forth a sweet smell, yea, to be as a fountain 
of gardens, and wells of living waters, and 
streams from the goodly beautiful mountains 
of Lebanon: for it is written, ‘Out of him| 
that believes shall flow rivers of living water.’ 
By which it plainly appears, that the Lord’s 
chosen people are like conduits, channels, or 
water-spouts, to convey the water of life into 
the wilderness, that it may become a fruitful 
field, and that the desert land may come to 
rejoice, and blossom as a rose; also into the 
sea, amongst the nations, languages, tongues, 
and people, to heal the fishes that are in the 
sea, the backsliders and distempered of map- 
kind. But oh, how slowly doth this work go 
on! And what a little progress it hath yet 
made, to what was expected by those valiants 
who first engaged against Babylon in the 
morning of our day, and made that kingdom 
shake! But many under the same profession 
in this day are turned against the truth, and 
at the same time they pretend to maintain its 
cause, they are supporting and strengthening 
the kingdom of Babylon all in their power, 
which is exceeding strange to think, and per- 
haps would not be believed by hundreds that 
really are doing it. The reason is, they first 
of all have taken some draughts of thé wine 
out of Babylon’s golden cup, whereby they 
are so intoxicated, as not to know what they 
are doing ; so that, when they think they are 
serving God, they are serving Satan. ere 
not the Jews drunk with this cup, when they 
dreamed that God was their father, and at 
the same time were in reality of their father 
the devil, doing his works, when they thought 


they were doing God’s works? This woful 
mistake has been, and is almost general 
amongst mankind. When they suppress the 
measure of grace in themselves, and drink a 
few draughts as above-said, they are then fit 
to follow antichrist whithersoever he will lead 
them; but he will take care not to have much 
cross to the will of the flesh in his religion, 
lest they should be tempted to leave him; 
that being the very reason of the violence 
they have offered to the divine witness, which 
formerly rose up against them in their minds, 
viz. because they saw if they followed that, 
the cross must be taken up, and self must be 
denied. At this they have stumbled ; and al- 
though little sense is at present retained there- 
of, by reason of their intoxication, yet when 
they are summoned before the judgment-seat 
of Christ, and the books come to be opened, 
ail will then see things as they really are, 
which do not at all change their natures, 
though, by a defect in the capacity before 
described, they be not seen or understood. 
“It is worthy to be remembered, and deep- 
ly pondered by great numbers in our Society, 
that it was the rebellion and unfaithfulness of 
the children of Israel that was the cause of 
their being turned back again into a barren, 
doleful, howling wilderness, when near the 
borders of the land of promise. They doubt- 
less might have then entered, subdued the 
idolatrous inhabitants, and taken full posses- 
sion thereof, had they believed in and obeyed 
that mighty Jehovah, who with an out- 
stretched arm had brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, dividing the Red Sea in mercy 
to them, and for the destruction of their ene- 
mies. But oh! what a long wilderness they 
had afterwards, for about the space of thirty- 
eight years, until all that people had fallen, 
except Caleb and Joshua, men of upright 
hearts, whom the Lord honoured with being 
the leaders of an entire new people to possess 
the land. Cannot the empty formal profes- 
sors amongst us, who, under great pretensions, 
have suffered a heart of unbelief, a rebellious 
heart, that has departed from the living God, 
and embraced this present world, read their 
own condemnation in this account? Shall 
they ever enter into the heavenly Canaan? or 
be accounted worthy to carry on his glorious 
work in the earth? No, verily; but they 
must fall into great condemnation, except 
they repent, and redeem their misspent time, 
and another people be raised to maintain this 
glorious cause, to whom the Calebs and Jo- 
shuas in our Society will be as leaders and 
directors ; like Priscillas and Aquilas, to ex- 
pound unto them who enquire the way to 
Sion the way of the Lord more perfectly ; for 
I am fully persuaded our Society will not 
cease to be a people, nor the glory ever de- 
part therefrom wholly, as it did from the 
Jewish, and in a great degree the lapsed 
Christian church. r have no doubt but that 
a people will be preserved from generation to 
generation, to contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, and to maintain 
the same, with the doctrines and principles 
resulting therefrom, so eminently revived in 
our predecessors, and most surely believed by 


us. So that when it shall please the Lord to| could neither read nor write; 28 had been 


awaken the nations, there will be no occasion 
to expect new discoveries, or other manifes- 
tations, but the Lord will show where he feeds 
his flock, and where they lie down at noon. 
“T do not expect the present lethargy, and 
almost universal indifference of all denomina- 
tions of Christians about religion, is to con- 
tinue very long, for the Lord’s soul abhors it. 
I am fully persuaded he will arise in dreadful 
majesty, to shake terribly the earth; the 
power, wisdom, policy, and splendour there- 
of, and not only the earth, but the heavens 
also, that he may remove those things which 
can be shaken, that those things that cannot 
be shaken may remain. Then shall people 
see how empty and fruitless their religious 
pretensions have been. Then will their eyes 
and cries be to the Lord, to show them the 
pasture of the flock of his companions. Then 
will mankind receive a kingdom which can- 
not be shaken. But, oh! the bitter cups that 
must be drank, and the phials of God’s wrath 
that must be poured upon nations and king- 
doms, before mankind in general will be hum- 
bled enough, to submit to the yoke of Christ, 
and to learn of him, who is meek and low 
in heart. But he is the Lord of lords and 
King of kings, and can turn and overturn, 
until the inhabitants of the earth are willing 
that he should reign whose right it is; ‘ for 
when the judgments of the Lord are in the 
earth, the inhabitants of the world will learn 


righteousness.’ ” 8. 


— 


EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 


The statistics of prisons is part of the data 
from which the moral condition of a people is 
to be judged, and we should be obliged to our 
correspondents in the different states to trans- 
mit to us any documents on the subject that 
may appear from time to time. We have 
before us the tenth annual report of the In- 
spectors of the Eastern Penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania,—one of the most celebrated of Ame- 
rican jails—presented to the legislature last 
February. This penitentiary is near Phila- 
delphia, and serves for the eastern counties, as 
another near Pittsburg does for the western. 

On the Ist of January 1838, there were 
387 prisoners; 178 were received during that 
year; and 4!7 were in the prison on the Ist 
of January 1839; 110 having finished their 
term of sentence, 26 having died, 10 pardoned, 
and one escaped during 1838. Twenty-three 
of the new commitments were of convicts 
who had been previously confined here; the 
repetition of their crimes is attributed chiefly 
to intemperance, “and all are uneducated and 
ignorant.” 

In nine years and two months the whole 
number of prisoners was 1036 ; of whom 659 
were white, and 377 “coloured.” Of the 
former, 641 were men and 18 women. Of 
the latter, 345 were men and 32 women. The 
average number of white convicts last year, 
was 240: of coloured 161. 

Of the 178 received last year, 18 commit- 
ted offences ne the person, and 160 against 
property. Thirty-six were aan Of 


the whole, “more than one third of them 
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apprenticed and served until 21 years of age; 
34 had been at trades and left their masters, 
and 116 had never been placed out at any 
regular business—a sad proof of the neglect 
of duty in parents and guardians.” Or, in 
the language of the warden, “ these numbers 
show, (what the returns of former years also 
exhibited,) the gross neglect which most of 
our prisoners have experienced from parents 
and guardians, of their moral and religious 
training, of their elementary instruction ; and 
in not being brought up to a trade or business 
to fit them to get an honest livelihood.” He 
adds, “ the plan of hiring out children, which 
so many parents adopt, for the purpose of 
obtaining their small earnings, (very fre- 
quently to keep themselves in idleness and 
debauchery,) is a source of much crime and 
depravity, and should be discouraged by all 
good citizens.” 

A minister has been regularly employed 
as “the moral instructer” of the prisoners. 
‘“‘ He spends from six to eight hours every 
day of the week in visiting the sick, instruct- 
ing the ignorant, and imparting to all, as op- 
portunity offers, moral and religious know- 
ledge.” He preaches every Sabbath in some 
of the entries or corridors of the building, 
and can be heard by the prisoners in their 
rooms. Bibles, tracts, and suitable books are 
supplied.—S. S. Journal. 


The next census is to be commenced on 
the Ist of June, and completed and returned 
to the office of the secretary of state in De- 
cember, 1840. By the first article of the 
constitution of the United States, an actual 
enumeration of the inhabitants was directed 
to be made within three years after the meet- 
ing of the first congress, which took place on 
the 4th of March, 1789, and in every tenth 
year thereafter. The following are the re- 
sults of those already taken : 

Censusof Whites. Freecoloured. Slaves. Total. 
1790 §=3,172,464 59,466 697,897 3,929,827 
1800 4,304,489 108,395 893,041 5,305,925 
1810 5,862,004 186,446 1,191,364 7,239,814 
1820 = 7,866,569 233,524 1,538,038 9,638,131 
1830 10,537,378 319,599 2,009,043 12,866,020 
The above table furnishes a very satisfac- 

tory view of the rapid progress of population, 
so far as it respects the number of the re- 
spective races, the increase being nearly 
thirty-three per cent. every ten years. In 
the early enumerations of our population no 
uniform and philosophica! classification with 
respect to age was adopted, but in the last 
census there was much improvement in this 
and other interesting details. Under the act 
of the last session these will be still greater, 
both as to the free and slave population, and 
much information obtained relating to agri- 
culture, mines, commerce, manufactures and 
schools, for the purpose of exhibiting a com- 
plete view of the pursuits, industry, education 
and resources of the United States. 

As the population of this country has 
hitherto doubled in twenty-five years, in 1845 
it will probably be twenty millions, the census 
of 1820 falling little short of ten millions. The 
result of the approaching census cannot be 
estimated at less than from seventeen to 


eighteen millions. [n 1837, the entire popu- 
lation, including 400,000 Indians, was esti- 
mated at over sixteen and a half millions. 


The Apprentices’ Library Company of 
Philadelphia has a collection of more than 
ten thousand approved volumes, to which 
apprentices have access four evenings every 
week. In the course of the last year, the 
library was used by an average number of 
828 boys. A committee of the managers 
are in attendance whenever the library is 
open, thus—in the language of their report— 
encouraging by their presence, habits of or- 
der and decorum among the crowds of boys 
who eagerly press for books,—extending to 
them the benefits of more mature judgments 
in advising in the choice of the best and most 
useful works, and those best adapted to the 
particular circumstances of the age and capa- 
city of the various applicants. These duties, 
though ardvous, have been cheerfully per- 
formed; and the Board have great pleasure 
in saying, that they have been rewarded by 
the increased interest shown by the boys in 
the Library, their order and decorum in at- 
tending on it, the care taken of the books 
while in use, and the conviction which has 
resulted to the managers, of the many advan- 
tuges and great usefulness of the institution, 
in extending to thousands good and select 
literature, useful knowledge, instructive mo- 
rals, and profitable employment of hours, 
which otherwise might be devoted to vice, 
idleness or depraved companions.—S. S. 
Journal. 

From a Liverpool paper, March 22. 

Icebergs floating in the Atlantic.—Several 
vessels which have arrived within the last 
fortnight, were interrupted in their progress 
by getting entangled in fields of floating ice. 
The George Washington, the Elizabeth Bruce, 
and the South America were all in this predi- 
cament. The South America was entangled 
among floating icebergs for thirty hours. The 
first iceberg the ship fell in with rose from 
fifty to sixty feet above the level of the sea. 
It was dark when she approached it, and Capt. 
Barstow very wisely resolved to lay to till 
day light. About two o’clock, when the moon 
broke out from the dense clouds in which she 
had been previously enveloped, and threw her 
light on the numerous icebergs, shooting up 


like hoary cliffs, which were visible all round | 


the horizon, the spectacle is described by the 
persons who beheld it as having been awfully 
sublime. The ice reflected the beams of the 
moon, and the combination produced a mild 
splendour which approached, if it did not 
rival, the light of day. The presence of so 
much floating ice in the Atlantic as far down 
as lat. 44, is a rather unusual occurrence. 


Leighton (who was never married,) wrote 
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my dear sister that she is now so much more 
akin to the other world ; and this will quickly 
be passed to us all. John is but gone an hour 
or two sooner to bed, as children used to do, 
and we are undressing to follow. And the 
more we put off the love of this present world 
and all things superfluous beforehand, we 
shall have the less to do when we lie down.” 


THE PAINTER OF SEVILLE.* 
BY SUSAN WILSON. 


"Twas morning in Seville; and brightly beam'd 
The early sunbeam in one chamber there, 
Showing where’er its glowing radiance gleam’d, 
Rich, varied beauty. “T'was the study where 
Murillo, the famed painter, came to share 
With young aspirants his long cherish’d art,— 
To prove how vain must be the teacher’s care, 
Who strives his unbought knowledge to impart, 
The language of the soul, the feelings of the heart! 


The pupils came, and glancing round, 
Mendez upon his canvass found, 
Not his own work of yesterday, 
But, glowing in the morning ray, 
A sketch so rich, so pure, so bright, 

It almost seem’d that there were given 
To glow before his dazzled sight, 

Tints and expression warm from heaven, 


*T was but a sketch—the Virgin's head,— 
Yet was unearthly beauty shed 
Upon the mildly beaming face; 
The lip, the eye, the flowing hair 
Had separate, yet blended grace,— 
A poet’s brightest dream was there! 


Murillo enter’d, and amazed, 
On the mysterious painting gazed ; 
“ Whose work is this !—speak, tell me !—he 
Who to his aid such power can call,” 
Exclaim’d the teacher eagerly, 
“ Will yet be master of us all; 
Would I had done it !—Ferdinand ! 
Isturitz! Mendez !—say whose hand 
Among ye all”—with half breath’d sigh, 
Each pupil answer’d—* "Twas not I!” 
“ How came it then?” impatiently 
Murillo cried, “ but we shall see 
Ere long into this mystery, 
Sebastian !” 


At the summons came 
A bright eyed slave, 
Who trembled at the stern rebuke 

His master gave. 

For order’d in that room to sleep, 
And faithful guard o’er all to keep, 
Murillo bade him now declare 
What rash intruder had been there, 
And threaten’d (if he did not tell 
The truth at once,) the dungeon cell. 


“ Thou answer’st not!” Murillo said, 
(The boy had stood in speechless fear,) 

“ Speak, or”—at last he raised his head, 
And murmur’d, “ No one has been here,” 

“Tis false !"—Sebastian bent his knee, 
And clasp’d his hands imploringly 

And said emphatic “ none but me!” 


“ List,” said his master, “I would know 
Who entcrs here,—there have been found 
Before, rough sketches strewn around, 

By whose bold hand, ‘tis yours to show; 

See that to-night strict watch you keep, 

Nofdare to close your cyes in sleep. 


| #** Sebastian Gomez, better known by the name of 


thus to a relative on hearing of the death of | the Mulatto of Murillo, was one of the most celebrated 
| painters in Spain. There may yet be seen in the 
churches of Seville, the celebrated picture which he 
| was found painting by his master: a St. Anne, and a 
| holy Joseph, which are extremely beautiful, and others 
|of the highest merit.” The incident related above 
| occurred about the year 1630. 


his child. ‘“ Sweet thing, and is he so quickly 
laid to sleep? Happy he! Though we shall 
have no more the pleasure of his lisping and 


laughing, he shall have no more the pain of 


crying, nor of being sick, nor of dying. Tell 
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THE FRIEND. 


Oe 


If on to morrow morn you fail 
To ausv er what I ask, 
The lash shall foree you—do you hear? 
Hence! to your daily task. 
* - * « - 


"Twas midnight in Seville; and faintly shone 
From one small lamp, a dim uncertain ray 
Within Murillo’s study :—all were gone 
Who there, in pleasant tasks, or converse gay, 
Pass’d cheerfully the morning hours away. : 
"Twas shadowy gloom, and breathless silence, 
save— 
That to sad thonghts, and tottering fear a prey, 
One bright-ey'd boy was there,—Murillo’s little slave. 


Almost a child, that boy had seen 

Not thrice five summers yet, 
But genius mark’d the lofty brow, 

O’er which his locks of jet 
Profusely curled ; his cheek’s dark hue, 
Proclaim'd the warm blood flowing through 
Each throbbing vein, a mingled tide, 
To Africa and Spain allied. 


“ Alas! what fate is mine'!” ‘he said, 
“ The lash, if I refuse to tell 
Who sketch’d those figures,—if I do, 
Perhaps e’en more, the dungeon cell !” 
He breathed a prayer to Heaven for aid, 
Tt came !—for soon in slumber laid, 
He slept until the dawning day 
Shed on his humble couch its ray. 


* T’ll sleep no more,” he cried, “and now, 
‘Three hours of freedom I may gain, 
Before my master comes, for then 
I shall be but a slave again. 
Three blessed hours of freedom! how 
Shall I employ them ?—ah! e’en now 
The figure on that canvass traced 
Must be,—yes, it must be effaced.” 


He seized a brush—the morning light 
Gave to the head a soften’d glow ; 
Gazing enraptur’d on the sight, 
He cried, “ Shall I efface it?—No! 
That breathing lip! that beaming eye! 
Efface them !—I would rather die!” 


The terror of the humble slave 
Gave place to the o’erpowering flow 
Of the high feelings nature gave,— 
Which only gifted spirits know ; 
He touch’d the brow—the lip—it seem’d 
His pencil had some magic power, 
The eye with deeper feeling beam’d,— 
Sebastian forgot the hour! 
Forgot his master and the threat 
Of punishment still hanging o’er him, 
For with each touch new beauties met 
And mingled in the face before him. 


At length "twas finished; rapturously 
He gazed—could aught nrore beauteous be!— 
Awhile absorbed, entranced he stood, 
Then started ;—horror chill’d his blood! 
His master and the pupils all 
Were there e’en at his side! 
The terror-stricken slave was mute,— 
Mercy would be denied, 
E’en could he ask it;—so he deem’d, 
And the poor boy half lifeless seem’d. 


Speechless, bewilder’d,—for a space, 
They gazed upon that perfect face, 

Each with an artist’s joy ; 
At length Murillo silence broke, 
And with affected sternness spoke 

“ Who is your master, boy ?” 
* You, senior !” said the trembling slave, 
* Nay, who, I mean, instruction gave 
Before that Virgin's head you drew ?7”— 
3 he answer'd “ only you.” 
“| gave you none!” Murillo cried,— 
“ But I have heard,” the boy replied, 

“ What you to others said.” 
“ And more than heard,” in kinder tone, 
The painter said, “ *tis plainly shown 
That you have profited.” 


“ What” (to his pupils) “ is his meed? 
Reward or punishment?” 

“ Reward, reward !” they warmly cried, 
(Sebastian's ear was lent 

To catch the sounds he scarce believed, 

But with imploring look received.) 

“ What shull it be?” they spoke of gold 
And of a splendid dress, 

But still unmoved Sebastian stood, 
Silent and motionless. 


“ Speak !” said Murillo, kindly, “choose 
Your own reward, what shall it be? 
Name what you wish, J*ll not refuse, 
Then spexk at cnce, and fearlessly.” 
“Qh! if 1 dared,”’—Sebastian knelt 
And feelings he could not control 
(But feared to utter even then) 
With strong emotion shvok his soul. 


“Courage,” his master said, and each 

Essayed, in kind, half-whispered speech, 

To sooth his overpowering dread. 

He scarcely heard, till seme one said 

“ Sebastian, ask, you have your choice, 
Ask for your freedom !”—At the word 

The suppliant strove to raise his voice,— 
At first but stifled sobs were heard, 

And then his prayer—breathed fervently— 

“Oh! master, make my FATHER free !” 


“ Him and thyself! my noble boy,” 
Warmly the painter cried— 
Raising Sebastian from his feet, 
He pressed him to his side. 
“Thy talents rare, and filial love, 
E’en more have fairly won; 
Still be thcu mine by other bonds, 
My pupil and my son. 


Murillo knew, e’en when the words 

Of generous feeling passed his lips, 
Sebasrtian’s talents soon must lead 

To fame that would his own eclipse. 
And constant to his purpose still, 

Ile joyed to see his pupil gain, 
Beneath his care such matchless skill 

As made his name the pride of Spain. 





Over-Feeding.—Dr. Abernethy agreed with 
the opinion entertained by Franklin, who said 
that nine tenths of the diseases were caused 
by over-feeding. The learned surgeon, in 
one of his lectures in 1827, thus addressed 
his hearers:— I tell you honestly what I 
think is the cause of the complicated mala- 
dies of the human race; it is their gorman- 
dising and stuffing, and stimulating their di- 
gestive organs to excess, thereby producing 
nervous disorders and irritation. The state 
of their minds is another grand cause ; fidget- 
ing and discontenting themselves about that 
which cannot be helped ; passions of all kinds 
—malignant passions and worldly cares, press- 
ing upon the mind, disturb the cerebral ac- 
tion, and do a great deal of harm.” 


Cleanliness.—There is a homely, but very 
forcible, expression (most homely expressions 
are forcible) that “ cleanliness is next to god- 
liness ;” meaning thereby that habits of clean- 
liness tend not only to health of body, but to 
that state of moral feeling, which becomes 
man as the chief creature of the Almighty. 
One of the first acts of mental degradation is 
neglect of the person; filth and rags are al- 
ways associated with misery, and often with 
vice and crime; and this remark applies to 
nations as well as to individuals; for we find 
that the nations lowest in the scale of civilisa- 
tion are those which are deprived of political 


freedom, of domestic comfort, and of mental 
culture. A man, even though the most valu- 
able portion of his time be devoted to hard 
labour, if supplied through such labour with 
the means of procuring domestic comforts 
(proviced he has not lost his self-respect by 
vicious habits) is necessarily an elevated be- 
ing. Labour does not degrade him; but, on 
the contrary, renders him respected and re- 
spectable, it makes him valuable to his coun- 
try and to himself. We seldom see such a 
man dirty, or his family in rags; he has that 
within him which produces the exalted feel- 
ing that he is a free man, possessing and en- 
joying the rights and dignity of freedom. 





THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH, 4, 1839. 














We transfer to our pages to-day from one 
of our exchange papers a poetical production, 
which, in respect to terseness and chasteness 
of diction and pathos, we venture to pronounce 
decidedly superior to the generality of metri- 
cal compositions to be found in the periodicals 
of the day. The story of Sebastian Gomaz, 
narrated in prose, has lately been published 
in several of the newspapers, and is probably 
familiar to most of our readers; and those of 
them who have not met with it will be at no 
loss, we think, to catch the drift in the poetic 
version, the facts of the case being marked 
with distinctness, and in the main may be 
considered as authentic. It will be proper, 
however, that we should state, that the editor 
of the paper from which we copy the stanzas 
has been misled in stating, that the gifted 
author, Susan Wilson, was a pupil in Pru- 
dence Crandall’s seminary at Canterbury, 
Connecticut; and in the inference arising 
from the circumstance that the children of 
that institution were all of African descent. 
On enquiry we learn that she is an inhabitant 
of this state, that she was not a pupil in Pru- 
dence Crandall’s seminary, and that she is 
not of coloured or African descent. 


The annual meeting of Haverford School 
Association, will be held in the committee 
room, Friends’ meeting house on Arch street, 
on second day, the 13th of fifth month, at 4 
o’clock Pp. m. 

Cuaas. Evans, Sec’ry. 


A stated meeting of the Concord Auxiliary 
Bible Association of Friends, will be held at 
Concord meeting house, on second day, the 
13th instant, at 11 o’clock a. m. The female 
members are particularly invited. 


Howarp Yarnatt, Sec’ry. 
5th mo. 2d, 1839. 


BY REQUEST. 

The annual meeting of the Ladies’ Liberia 
School Association will be held in the lecture 
room of the Presbyterian meeting house on 
Washington square, on third day evening, 
May 7th, at 8 o’clock, The annual report 
will be read, and addresses delivered. 









